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ABSTRACT 
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sense of their classrooms and how they use assessment to facilitate learning, 
this paper explores the use of a metaphor, "responsive choreography, " to 
examine instruction in one classroom. "Responsive choreography" describes the 
subtle interplay or "dance" between the learner and the teacher in the role 
of enabling each other. How alternative assessment strategies were used to 
inform instructional practice and how the teacher's responsiveness made sense 
of assessment were studied through the analysis of writing tasks for a 
seventh grade social studies class. Observation of the social studies teacher 
and student writings indicate that the teacher seldom reached the ideal of 
responsive choreography. The focus of this teacher appeared to be on what she 
wanted students to know rather than on student learning and student response. 
Over the course of the research, the teacher saw the value of being 
responsive in her instructional choreography, but sustaining this approach 
would require the re-examination of her instructional practice overall. 
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Introduction 

There is no question that teaching is a complex activity, and that if done effectively, 
requires attention to the “complex iittellectual and emotional details of teaclung situations” because 
“the details of teaching are ciitical to a child’s learning and sense of well being” (Kilbourn, 

1998:4). Fuither, “in order to understand teaclung and, indeed, in order to teach better, it is 
necessaiy to attend to those details” (ibid:5) that to a casual observer may be difficult to identify. 
The attention to detail that includes the “prominent temporal and intellectual features of the events” 
(ibid: 13) is certainly a key factor in coming to understand the complexities of the classroom. 
Howevei', more than mere attention to these details is necessaiy in order to begin to understand the 
nuances of effective teaching. Those details need to be analyzed, not only in isolation but also in 
the patterns in winch they take place in order to comprehend the teaclung act hohstically. The 
analysis of teacliing-leaming events, of specific tasks, of the affective elements of learning and of 
the use of assessment is critical to the understanding of what teachers do. 

The Metaphor 

In this attempt to understand, holistically, how teacheis make sense of their classrooms and 
how they use assessment to facilitate learning, this paper explores the use of a particular metaphor, 
"responsive choreography,” to examine instiuction in one classroom. Metaphors are useful in that 
they allow for the explanation of complex ideas through their connection to previously understood 
concepts. Simply desciibing the individual components of what occurs in classrooms gives only 
limited insight into the complexity’ and nuances of the inteiplay between teaching and learning. To 
illuminate and to characterize the subtle complexity of interactions and of their translation into 
instructional decisions, the metaphor "responsive choreography" is used but first must be 
explained, illusti ated and elaborated in the context of a classroom. 

Responsive choreography builds on Eisner's (1991) notion of connoisseurslup. He uses 
this tenn to desciibe "the means through wliich we come to know the complexities, nuances, and 
subtleties of aspects of the world in wliich we have a special interest” (p. 68). It is a process 
through wliich educators attend to eveiything to w hich they are exposed, regardless of its 
importance. This suggests one w ay of considering how- teachers make sense of classrooms, but it 
does not help us to understand the students’ active role in and influence on the process of teaching 
and learmiig. 

All expansion of Eisner's idea may be Langer's (1997) notion of "mindfulness," wliich 
suggests that w’e must constantly seek to understand w hat w e may have taken for granted. The 
characteristics, she states, are "the continuous creation of new' categories, opemiess to new' 
infoniiation and an implicit aw aieness to more than one perspective" (p. 4). In applying tliis model 
to teacliing, the information that teachers must analyse is derived from students' actions. 
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ptisptcti\ ts, and icsponses to teacliefs decisions. In tliis respect, the notion incoiporates 
Goodman's (1978) "kid watcliing" as an essential part of sound instiiictional practice and suggests 
that to be mindful is critical if instructional practice is to be improved oi' to be modified to meet the 
needs of specific students. 

The notion of responsive choreography, then, not only employs the cognitive aspects of 
classroom interaction, that is, knowing the material of the cuniculum, but also incorporates the 
affective domain in conjunction with the subtle nuances of action and of the teacher's and sUidents' 
understanding of the classroom. If the instnictional choi eography is tnily responsive, the 
paitneiship between the teacher and the student leads to a level of student learning demonstrably 
deeper than in those lessons in wliich the responsive paitnei’sliip does not exist. 

What is "responsive choreography"? 

In order to detemiine whether students tnily understand a concept requires that teachers are 
not oni} aw are of, but also aie mindful of or responsive to the subtleties of students' responses in 
much the same w ay as experienced dance paitnei-s are lesponsive to each other. Tliis requires a 
know ledge of past action, as in patterns of thought and behaviours: a sensitivity to and accurate 
anal\'sis of w hat happens in the moment; and an ability to predict accui-ately W'hat is likely to 
happen next. (_)ne w ay to characterize this interaction is to use the metaphor "responsive 
choreography" as it aptly describes the subtle intersubjective cbnce betw een the learner and the 
teacher in the role of enabling other, as Vygotsky (1978) conceived of it. Tliis concept 
aclcnow ledges the pre-planned choreography of w-ell-considered, organized structures oi' 
framew-orks of carefully designed assignments, activities, lessons or tasks that incorporates an 
assessment of past action. 

How'ever, this choreography may be modified by the teacher in response to sUidents' 
answers, affective reactions, questions, demonstrated understandings or misunderstandings, gaps 
in knowiedge or general classroom behaviour, and thus becomes a responsive choreography. 
Although "responsiveness" suggests that the teacher's action /o/tou x an earlier action by a sUident, 
it is possible for "responsiveness" to precede a student's response. 

One key component of responsiveness is the assessment of students’ w'ork and behaviours 
beyond tests that merely give infonnation about students' recall and understanding, and not 
necessarily about assimilation of facts and concepts. Although they may be aw are of alternative 
modes of assessment, teachers may feel that tests offer rigour and have a reliability that other 
alternative assessments lack. One means to gain understanding of the process tluough wdiich 
teachers make instmctional decisions based on assessment practices is to examine what they learn 
by using assessment tools in relation to hoW' they use other evidence of students' assimilation of 
subject area concepts. Gaining a better insight into the interplay between these interactions and 
decisions about assessment practice wdll likely give us better insight into how- teachers respond to 
incr easingly complex classrooms. 
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Using the notion of responsive choreography, tliis paper reports on a study wliich 
examined a teacher s responses to her social studies class in an urban middle school serving a 
district with a majority of inunigrants and people from low socioeconomic backgrounds. The class 
could be described as multi-ethnic, multi-cultural, multi-ability’ and multi-linguistic, thus providing 
a distinct opportunity for the teacher to practice instmctional and assessment modification to meet 
individual student needs. During the six-month investigation period, effective and ineffective 
patterns of alternative assessment tools and their effectiveness began to emeroe. 

This teachei appioached the problems that she faced based on her underlying assumptions 
about instmction, about effective assessment, and about the needs of the students. Part of the 
difficulty' that she experienced originated in an administrative mandate to "cover the cuiTiculum" 
and in hei own leadily appai'ent lack of understanding of the affective domain in leaniin” and 
assessment. In her case, covering the curriculum within the specified span of time, regardless of 
students needs oi abilities, dictated her focus on veiy traditional instructional and assessment 
methods. However, when examining assessment tools and the evidence of learning or lack thereof 
that these tools presented, definite patterns of analysis of inshaiction, of teacher-student interaction, 
of instructional decision making, and of assessment occurred. 

Ihe questions framing this study are : How are alternative assessment strategies used to 
infonn instructional practice?; How might we characterize the responsiveness through which 
teachers make sense of their assessment practices?; and Where does this lead us in our 
undei-standing of the holistic act of teaching as represented by responsive choreography? 

Method 

In weekly audio taped meetings, the teacher's plans for incoiporating writing tasks and the 
outcomes of previous writing activities were discussed. .4 schedule of questions guided our 
reflection on the effectiveness of the activities and provided the framework for the ensuing 
discussions; however, these meetings also included topics initiated by the teacher or by me in 
response to our assessment of the students' written products, oral conmients, or classroom 
behaviours, civile lessons were observed and audio taped and field notes kept, writing tasks and 
written products were sorted and analyzed using Needles's (1992) categories for w'riting and bv 
using other reseai ch findings about learning. Throughout tlie dmation of the study, infonnal 
discussions and audio taped fonnal inten iews were conducted with students and data were 
gathered from school files. In addition, fonnal and infonnal interviews were held with 
administration and staff. 

In the first stage of analysis, the assigned writing tasks were sorted and analyzed using 
Needles's (1992) categories of “noncomposed,” “composed (restricted),’’ and “composed 
(extended)’’ text and can be thought of as a luerarcliical taxonomy of writing tasks. 

Noncomposed writing describes those writing activities that do little to encourage or to provoke 
thought. There is no oppoitunity for students to manipulate language or ideas presented or 
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otherwise to reconstinct know ledge for themselves. Most filJ-in-the-blank questions serve as 
e.xamples in this categoiy. 

“Composed (restricted)” writing describes those w riting activities in w-hich sUidents, 
tluough constructing their ow n sentences, have some opportunit}- to strengthen the links among 
ideas and to make theii' ow'n connections or understanding. Short answ-er questions that invite 
students to answ er in a few- sentences fit into tliis categoiy. 

Composed (extended) w riting allows students to create their ow-n W'ritten pieces. The 
teacher may provide a general framew ork from w liich tlie sUidents develop these pieces, or they 
ma\' create this w'ritten w'ork independently. Journals, poems, and essays are the kinds of w riting 
w'liich are in tliis categon'. 

In the second stage of analysis, students’ w ritten products were photocopied and analyzed 
using categories developed from the literaUire on indicators of learning evident in students’ w riting. 
I Ills analysis of students w ritten w ork w as done throughout the study and the data taken back to 
the weekly meetings with the teacher, in wliich the analyzed w ritten samples served to iiifonii the 
teacher’s plans for written tasks in subsequent lessons. 

Grade 7 Social Studies: The History (rompoiieiil 

1 he histori’ component of this Grade 7 social studies course got under w ay in the last w eek 
of September. In a w eek of preliminaiy activities, myths, legends and time lines w ere discussed 
and explored. In the first w eek of October, the fii'st of three thematic units began and an account of 
tins initial unit is presented here. The focus of tliis unit is on the native peoples, and the writing 
activities in w hich students w'ere engaged is categorized as being the result of a “noncomposed” 
writing activity', a ‘composed (restricted) writing activity, or a "composed (extended)” writing 
activity. 

In this first unit, students w ere invited to consider how North America came to be inhabited 
by the native peoples and to imagine the difficulties faced. These lessons, wliich took place over a 
seven- w eek period, included seven different writing-related activities. Among these activities were 
answering textbook-related questions, creating poems, labelling maps, doing mini-projects, 
conducting interview s, investigating the lifestyle of specific native populations, and writing letters. 
Some activities were more successful than others in helping students to leani about native peoples. 

This unit of activities w'as the first of three units fonning the entire histon' segment of the 
Grade 7 social shidies coui-se. In each unit, Inge, the participating teacher, and 1 follow ed a patteni 
of weekly planning sessions in wdiich w e evaluated previous lessons and students’ progress and 
made plans for fuhue activities. 



1.0 Activities 

The Grade 7 social stuches textbook contained four pages w liich pertained to the Beringia 
Land Bridge. The chapter began by posing key questions for consideration w'ith headings 
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sunimanzing each set of two or tlu ee paragraplis, guiding tlie students through tlie main points. 
Two vei^' large illustrations accompanied the infonuation presented: one depicted the impact of the 
growing ice sheets on the sinldng sea level which turned the Bering Sti ait into a d^’ plain; the other 
showed woolly mammoths of North Siberia being stalked by hunters. At the end of this section, 
several related questions invited students to recall, to consider, and to extend what had been 
presented. In spite of the many prompts and signposts throughout the material, many students in 
Inge s class needed help to read, to find, and to understand the infonuation presented. 

1.1. The Bcringia Land Bridge: Textbook-related questions 

Inge composed twelve knowledge and comprehension level questions based on the social 
studies textbook s explanation of the Beringia Land Bridge. These she designed to assist students 
in gleaning the most important infonuation from the chapter. In tliis composed (restricted) writing 
activity, the students were directed to read assigned pages, to find answers and to wnite responses 
in full sentences in their notebooks. 

In addition, Inge asked sUidents to choose one of three activities from the textbook’s ’'Be 
Creative” section. Some suggested options were: draw a poster or write a poem related to the 
origins of the native peoples in North .America; draw several picUires of the Beringia Land Bridge; 
or piesent a TV news report including interviews, new evidence, and different points of view on 
the origins of native peoples. The poem and news report can be viewed as composed (extended) 
activities, while tlie poster and labelled drawings may be described as noncomposed activities. 

Smdents were given one period in which to do this w'ork, but had until the following w eek 
to submit it. Once submitted, the work w as graded by Inge and then l etumed. 

Inge described the task of writing answers to the questions from the textbooks as ’ivorking 
okay 1. I hose students w ho had handed in their w ork had been able to answ er the questions 
posed. There is evidence in their work of attempts to give thorough answ'ers in full sentences, and 
the w liting is neatly done. For the most part, students seemed to have searched for sentences in 
the book that would best answer the questions that Inge had set. These fragments w ere simply 
copied with students inserting their ow n creative spelling. 

Inge s records show' that a number of students had been given marks well beyond merely 
passing grades for similar previous assigmnents, although she chose not to grade tliis particular 
one. Flow ever, her mark book also reveals that the majority of students did not hand in the 
assignments, although their exercise books show that many of them had begun the w ork but did 
not complete it. 

For Inge, the pressing issue was not that the students did not understand the work, but 
rather that most w'ere not spenchng an adequate amount of time and effort doing it. She w'as 
convinced that the students w'ere more capable than their marks suggested; they simply chd not read 
the questions properly or did not consider the answ ers carefully enough. She made assumptions 

1 Planning session: Oct. 17. 
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about their effort and ability wliich, in turn, coloured her response to them and influenced the 
decisions she made about tasks that would be helpful to them and that they would be able to do. 



1.2 The Journey Poems 

One of hige s stated goals was to increase the students' motivation in an attempt to increase 
their effort. She began tliis next seiies of lessons by establisliing what the sUidents already knew 
and could do. 

Inge encouraged their participation by asldng sUidents what tools artists use and wrote the 
pioffeied suggestions on the board, f hen she related these to some of the conventions in ait wliich 
they had been sUidying; elements, texUire, space, value, shape and line. She drew a comparison 
between these tools and those used in writing, once again encouraging students to offer their ideas. 
\^Ten she asked why an artist might paint a picture, she received the helpful response, “To share 
liis expeiience with someone else”2 . 

The students were focussed and quiet; Inge had their interest. She explained that in order 
to piesent an impiession of the world in a new and effective w'ay, one needs to write or to paint 
using lots of detail. Then, wliile drawing a picture on the board, she demonstrated how by adding 
detail, a vaiiety of feelings or responses might be elicited from an audience. Students continued to 
participate, making observations about feelings that were evoked in them by the drawing. Inge 
summarized the point that had been made; “When you add details, you give vour audience more 

infonnation. \ ou help your audience to share your e.xpeiience by helping them to imagine. “3 

Inge then asked students to describe a place, “Point A," using words that referred to the 
five senses. Ihe students gave thouglitful answers and continued to look involved; eyes follow'ing 
Inge's board work, faces revealing their concentration. She asked them to repeat this exercise, 
tliiiiking of a second place, “Point B,’ and then on the blackboard she comiected these two points 
with a line. 

“Can you name things that connect two places or items?” she asked. 

“Bridges. Land bridges,” came the replies. 

Inge asked them now to consider “Point A” as Siberia and “Point B” as ^America. She told 
them to write a series of single words that would describe each of these places as well as the 
journey one might take to get from one to the other. Inviting them to consider how a particular 
setting might impact upon one’s senses, she asked them to imagine that they were “Indians 
crossing the land bridge.” For the last half of the period, students did just that, busily sharing 
ideas and strategies while creating lists of descriptive w ords. 

Because students w ere asked to contribute onJy single w ords, or at most short phrases, this 
task might be mistakenly categorized as a noncomposed writing activity. However, the 
opportunities in this w'riting activity for sUidents to make links to their prior knowdedge and to 

2 Observation notes: Oct. 17. 

3 Ibid. 
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make their own connections of other sorts take tliis activity to a higher level in the taxonomy. 
Students were encouraged to present their own understanding of the concepts and, as a result, this 
writing goes beyond the boundaries of noncomposed writing. Unlike a fill-in-the-blanks exercise, 
which is highly stnictured and wliich does not usually allow for students’ own meaning making, 
students considered, evaluated and chose words which seemed most appropriate to them given 
their own understandings of land bridges. This activity, then, can be considered as a composed 
(restricted) writing task. 

.A.t the beginning of the next lesson, there was a great deal of peer pressure levelled at noisy 
students in an effort to get them to quiet down so that the class could begin. In short order, 
students were attentive. Inge introduced five lists of words that she had already written on the 
board. Each of the five senses acted as a heading for a column of s3'non3’ms and sense-related 
descriptive vocabular3’. Inge summarized some of the difficulties that she had noticed that students 
had the previous day while tiying to produce their lists of words. 

She asked students to close their eyes and to listen closely to her description of an 
imaginaiy jomiiey. Accompanied by an audiotape of a rainforest, Inge began to tell them in lush 
detail of the imaginaiy setting and of her observations. The students were enthralled. .A.s she 
continued the narrative of her imaginaiy journey, describing changes in scenery and her o\mi 
reactions, she played a variety of background sounds. 

ViTen she finished, Inge asked students for their responses to what they had heard. They 
related the details of the many feelings, sights, smells, tastes and other sounds they had imagined. 
Inge explained how she had created those images through her choice of sounds and carefully 
chosen words. She then asked them to write down in their journals as maiw words as they could 
that were related to what they had imagined, but she stressed that they should pay special attention 
to how they had felt while listening to the nan ative. 

Inge told them of an artist who as a pre-activity for his sculpting had travelled in a circle, all 
the while writing descriptions of the experience. In a future class, they too would tiy a similar 
exercise. They were going to walk several times in a large circle of sorts around the 
neighbourhood, each time choosing a different focus and recording their descriptions. These 
words would then be written into poems. 

Inge used not only social studies classes but also language arts classes to continue this 
work. Following their journey through the neighbourhood, students wrote new lists of words 

which they were then to write “in sentences as poems”*^- These “Journey” poems had ver3' 
specific criteria. Inge had decided that there had to be tluee different sections, each one a 
description: words that related to the five senses; words that related to the comforts and hardships 
of people and to how people might feel; and words that related to the consequences of effects. 

When asked about her objectives for this assignment, Inge paused. After some 



4 Planning session; Oct. 17. 
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consideration, she said, “1 suppose I want them to focus on some descriptive language”5. 
SUidents had written rather bland sentences in their language arts assignments, and she hoped that 
by focussing their attention on descriptive vocabulaiy hi these "Journey" poems, they would then 
be able to transfer this knowdedge to their sentence w riting. However, Inge w-as not sure how she 
might piuposefully plan and instmct to initiate and facilitate Uiat tiTuisference. 

In a lesson the following week, Inge modelled and discussed this genre. She showed the 
students several forms that their "Journey" poems might take, emphasizing that the way words 
w-eie placed or the style or size in which they were written would help to convey specific images 
and emotions. She told them; It s up to you to use the space on the page as you want to...Tliinlc 
about the w-ords’ visual impact. The w ay you write the words should symbolize what the w-ords 
nitan 6. Inge asked me to circulate among the students, helping her to proofread the students’ 
rough drafts of their "Journey" writing before they produced their final poems. 

Inge told me that she was pleased with both the students’ effort and their final poems, 
W'hich she had tacked up on the bulletin board at the front of the room next to the narrative time 
lines that thej had completed several weeks earlier. Their poems were constnicted of single w'ords 
or phrases that, with rare exception, had been appropriately chosen. As well, the students’ 
neatness suggested that tliey had made a genuine effort to do well in this assigiunent. 

This woik was evidence of the students sound effort; it met the criteria for word selection; 
it had been neatly done, and it was organized. Ihe students were tiydiig, wliich seemed to point to 
progress. Now that w'e had their cooperation, Inge and 1 hoped that we might begin to see 
evidence of learning. 

Ihe tasks within Activity 1.2, listing single words of the students’ own choosing, 
elaborating on these lists, and drafting poems, w ere opportunities for composed (restricted) and 
composed (extended) w riting. The higher the position of the tasks in the taxonomy, the more 
students could show- us wdiat they understood and what they did not yet understand. Further, as 
their responses to the various activities suggested, the closer the task w^as to the composed 
(extended) writing, the easier it became for us to detennine the nature of their confusion or of the 
specific gaps in their comprehension. 

It should also be noted that all students, regardless of ability, writing skill, or native 
language, were able to do the activities that culminated in the "Journey" poems. As well, many 
students made a point of telling us how they enjoyed the lessons, and most seemed to exhibit pride 
in theii' final products., 

"The "Journey" [poems] w'ere a surprise,” Inge told me^. All students had been required to 
submit them, and only tluee had not done so. Although this might have been a Uiniing point in 
Inge s struggle to gain the students’ cooperation, she was cautious; 






5 Ibid. 

6 Observation notes: Oct. 28. 

7 Planning session: Nov. 1. 
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...sometimes the spelling wasn’t right because they hadn’t handed in the 
rough copies, but they really put in the effort to tiy' to do it. Some of them 
had just ‘wliipped it off,’ but at least I have eveiybody paiticipating.S 
It was clear that from discussions with students not only did they recognize that this set of 
activities was witliin their abilities, but also these activities gave them a sense of ownersliip of the 
resulting poems. Each poem had a shared root: the vicarious experience that Inge provided with 
her audiotapes and accompanying nanative. But even in that lesson, students began to take their 
work in different directions, the word lists and poems became distinctly unic|ue creations, 
reflections of students’ own luiderstandings and ideas. 

In our regularly scheduled weekly ses.sion, 1 shared my observations and the sUidents’ 
comments with Inge. Although I was quite encouraged by these changes and believed them to be 
signs of progress, Inge was cautious and less convinced that these were signs of any real change 
or growth. 

1.3 Labelling Maps 

d he fiist mapping activity that Inge assigned involved the students labelling photocopied 
maps that had been given to them. She was awaje that the students had veiy little knowledge of 
geography and felt that it was important that they understand the patterns of habitation of the first 
peoples in North America. Inge drew a map of North .America on the blackboard and labelled the 
areas where different native tribes had lived. She asked the students to copy these labels from the 
board onto their photocopied sheets and to colour these maps. 

This activity can be classified as noncomposed writing. Students were asked to copy 
words onto a photocopied map, and Inge told them exactly how their labelling was to be done. In 
a vety real sense, this activity mimicked a fill-in-the-blanks exercise, for students had no 
oppoituiiity to develop their own understanding tiuough their own exploration or manipulation of 
language oi materials. .Although not entirely passive, students W'ere not actively engaged in their 
ow n learning in this activity. In fact, as I observed students at work, I noted that although they 
W'ere busily colouring and labelling their maps, they w ere doing so w'hile they w'ere thinking of 
other tilings. The discussions I overheard as tlie students chatted noisily w ere completely unrelated 
to social sUidies^ . Copying and colouring did not demand their full attention. 

A couple of lessons later, Inge handed the graded maps back to the students lo. She 
review'-ed what she had expected the sUidents to do in that assignment: to copy the names of the 
hibes fiom the map di'aw'ii on the board, putting them on the appropriate places on their maps; 
consulting the textbook for climatic regions; and colouring and labelling the different regions. Inge 
cleaily was not satisfied with the w'ork that the students had submitted and told them that they 




8 Ibid. 

9 Observation notes: Oct. 29. 
"•O Observation notes: Nov. 4. 
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would redo it “until they [got] it riglit”ii. Some students, she said, had not copied the labelled 
areas fiom the board correctly nor had they coloured in these regions properly. Now havin° made 
her expectations clear, new sheets were handed out, and once again Inge drew and labelled a 
sample map on the blackboard. Students were to hand in this latest effort the following dav. 

I'he students, who had been most attentive during Inge’s evaluative conmients on their 
ongmal maps, got to w-ork quickly. As they began to redo their w'ork, Inge reminded them of the 
impoitance of making their maps aesthetically pleasing and acciuate in detail, and coached those 
students w ho needed help. Some students called out w^ork-related questions to Inge, and although 
the students seemed rather noisy, they appeared to be quite industrious. 

Meamvhile, I w alked around the room and looked at the students’ graded w’ork that had 
been returned to them. Given Inge’s dissatisfaction w ith the students’ maps, I w as surprised to 
see that she had actually given most students a passing grade or better. A number of the original 
submissions seemed quite acceptable to me, too, and I wondered w hy she was so insistent that tliis 
work be redone. My impression w’as that Inge had set rather high standards for the task, but I 
suspected that her having the students redo this assigmnent had more to do w ith her intention to 
train them to do their best than it had to do with the actual products themselves. Neverthele.ss, 
even after the bell rang to signal the beginning of their recess time, most of the students, w ho 
seemed quite involved in their maps, chose to continue their work. 

Seveial days later, Inge told me that the students had done a better job of using a legend in 
theii second set of maps. Even though a few students had either failed the assignment or had not 
handed in the work, Inge was fairly pleased with the students overall improvement in labelling 
maps. Many students had marks of 23 out of 25 and “a lot of them received 19 or 16”12. I 
described these marks as solid ; Inge confessed that she had “marked them hard,’’ taking marks 
off for spelling enors and such. She stated: 

I was veiy particular because I want them to know that I do have standards, 
but at the same time they also know that if they hand something into me, I'm 
flexible. So, for that person, I know it’s good work. So I’ll write: “This is 
a gieat job!’’ 

Inge said that the class understood her explanation to them that if two students of differing 
abilitj' leceived the same grade, that the grade did not mean that the two pieces of work were of 
equal standard. Students whose work showed evidence of acadeinic difficulty, but who 
neveitheless were seen to be doing their best, would get marks that reflected their effort, perhaps 
even more than they reflected the quality of the products themselv es. Inge discouraged students 
from comparing their grades with those of their peers, stressing individual differences and personal 
issues that might influence peifonnance. 

It is interesting, though, that none of these students retained their map work. None was 

Ibid. 

12 Planning session: Nov. 8. 
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available for my analysis. Even those shidents who had been given good marks for their efforts 
soon lost these photocopied maps. I his may be because the maps were on separate pieces of paper 
rather than on pages in their notebooks. However, one might very well wonder why students did 
not make a special effort, such as stapling or taping the maps into their notebooks, in order to keep 
such elaborate work. One possible explanation may be that their role in this activity w’as restncted. 
This work may have been perceived by them as the teacher’s activity rather than their own, and 
perhaps students’ products were more important to luge than they were to the students. In any 
event, the students’ response in this exerci.se were vety different from that wliich we had witnessed 
W'ith the “Journey” poems. 

1.4. Textbook-based Questions as a Mini-project 

One of Inge’s practical problems was the amount of reading and note taking that she 
thought was necessaiy' but that she realized was beyond the capabilities of most students, given the 
time scheduled by the social studies convenor for the completion of specific textbook chapters. 
Inge decided that rather than insist that each student tty to do all of the necessary' chapters 
individually, she would have groups leam about particular topics and then share what they had 
learned with peers thr ough class pr esentations. 

Inge designed a series of textbook-based questions and related activities on native peoples 
written as instr uction sheets. Having alr eady chosen the members of the groups in an effort to 
minimize the students’ chatting and to maximize their pr oduction, she asked stirdents to choose one 
topic from the five presented to them: hunting, religion, resources, fishing and farming, and 
dwellings and tr'ansporJation. Each topic s sheet of instrarctions included reading certain pages of 
the textbook; writing short summaries of some of the most pertinent infonnation; creating a song, 
drawing or' dance; and defining key words. Inge told stirdents that they would be given three or 
four periods in which to work on this, and that those would also include lanouase arts and art 
classes, but that tliis "[depended] on how well [they worked]” >3. 

For example, their instructions on the sheet for “hunting” were as follows; 

1. Look at pages 20-21 and 24-27. 

2 . In one short paragraph describe I of the following: 

a) The steps the hunter goes tluough in preparing to harpoon a seal. 

b) The method the Beothuks use to hunt and kill caribou. 

3 . Dr aw a pictirr e wlrich illustr ates one of the following: 

a) The seal hunt 

b) The caribou hunt 

c) The buffalo hunt 

4. Define the following words (p. 26-27) 

a) Iride b) sinew c) dung d) horn e) tongue 

13 Observation notes: Oct. 29. 
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All work generated by the group, Inge explained, would be put onto a poster. Later, 
w orking on the answ-er to the second question, a boy in a group chose to w-rite notes directly from 
the text, which he plamied to rewrite in liis own words, wliile the other foiu' participated in 
designing the accompanying illustration. 

In the last social studies class before the presentations w-ere due, Inge reminded students 

that they would be videotaped and that late work would not be accepted 14 Most students 

immediately got to work, and although the noise level in the room was fairly high, students seemed 
to be productive. 

Meanwhile Inge circulated among the .sUidents, reminding them of w-hat they w-ere expected 
to do and of the time constraints. Inge had already given the class an e.xtia day to complete their 
preparation for the group presentations because the sUidents had not finished. Inge felt that they 
could have completed tliis work as scheduled, but that they had just wasted their time. 

At the end of the period, Inge collected the projects, although none w-as completely 
finished. Once again, Inge outlined the consequences for late w-ork. The follow-ing day, she put 

an announcement on the school intercom stating that the sUidents could w-ork on their projects at 
lunch time. 

\\ hen sUidents presented theii w ork a few-’ days later, Inge tried to videotape them, but the 
lest of the class was too talkative. One group at the back of the class even tried to finish their ow-n 
work w-lule others were presenting, and so Inge would not allow-- them to present. EvenUially, 
Inge decided to stop taping. 

Inge had the presenters w-rite down the mark that they thought they should receive after 
considering what contribution they had made and whether they thought that they could do better. 
Inge then show ed these sUidents some w-ork that another class had done on the same project. They 
had ty-ped their answ ers to the questions, attached these to their posters, and coloured in their 
illustrations. 

Inge's class had been suitably impressed, realizing that this w ork "w as of a much higher 
standaid. Inge asked them w hy they had not produced sometliing that was as good and told them 
that she e.xpected that by Grade 7 they should be taking pride in tbemselv’es, producing sometliing 
that “looks good, is legible, [and] has no spelling mistakes." She told them that she w-ould not 
accept poor quality' w'ork from them, since she believed that they could do better. 

However, Inge remarked to me that the other teacher had organized tliis w-ork slightly 
differently from the way that Inge had. First, the teacher had allocated five periods instead of three 
in wliich to do the work. Second, she had given very- specific insUuctions regarding the final 
product: “It had to be clear; it had to be legible; it had to be coloured in; and so on.” Inge told me, 
She was veiy specific in what she w-anted.” As a consequence, Inge e.xplained, most of those 
SUidents had fulfilled the set criteria. Inge, on the other hand, w-anted her sUidents to “do [these 

H Observation notes; Nov. 5. 
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tilings] on their own and to take the initiative.” She didn’t w-ant to “treat them like little kids”! *!. 

However, the clear articulation of criteria for evaluation may have contributed to the other class's 
superior work, 

Inge s students had asked if they could redo their work, but Inge refused saying that she 
was spending hei entiie time marking and re-marking because [they were] not putting in the initial 
effort” 16 . One group’s work Inge graded as a B, while the others received Cs and Ds. 

Once again, all of the collected work quickly disappeared, and nothing could be gathered 
for analysis. I had approached students and asked them to allow me to photocopy their work, but 
they eithei had alieady lost it or had not completed it. Both Inge and 1 w-ere becoming concemed 
about this pattern, and we found this futile attempt to gather their work rather frustrating. 

I wondered about the impact of Inge’s tightly stmcUued activities and about her ownersliip 
of the learning. Would the students be more genuinely involved in these tasks if they w-ere the 
originators of questions or the designers of projects? Inge cared a great deal about the quality of 
the products; her meticulously detailed instmctions certainly hinted at this. If it were the students 
who were thinldng as carefully about what they wanted to do and why, might they be as concemed 
as Inge about the results of their work? 



1.5 Interviewing Immigrants 

Inge and I decided to have students consider countries of origin of their families and 
compaie their reasons for immigrating with those of the early native peoples w'ho had been 
motivated to trek across the land bridge. Inge thought that we might also have students interview- 
one another about their various culUires. Finally, the sUidents could examine the native culUires as 
other sets of beliefs and customs that were both similar to and different from those that w-ere 
familiar. 

I thought that the idea of beginning w-ith the students' ow-n know-ledge or experience w-as 
an excellent one. With such a foundation for the new leaniing, the students might have a greater 
chance of success. After all, if w-e could relate the curricular material to w hat they already knew-' or 
had lived, then they might be more likely to understand the presented infonnation and concepts and 
to see them as meaningful. 

Students prepared to interview- peers about their families’ immigration to Canada. In 
groups, they brainstonned questions w liich they thought a new-scaster might ask. These questions 
Inge then displayed on the blackboard, and each student was instructed to choose 15 of those 
w-liich seemed most appropriate to liim/her. SUidents w-ere then told to add ten more questions of 
their ow-n for a total of 25 questions to ask their peers in the interview's. 

In another lesson, Inge had students organize questions according to the kinds of 
infonnation on w-hich they focussed: personal; related to a native country-’; details of the journey; 

"IS Planning session" Nov. 8. 

■16 Ibid. 
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first impressions of Canada; and impressions after ten years. She asked them to be sure that they 
had prepared questions for each of the categories. Rough copies of the interview questions were 
first done in the sUidents' notebooks and then rew ritten in “good copy” and submitted to Inge to be 
checked and corrected. 

Inge then vei^' briefly demonstrated appropriate and inappropriate intendew techniques and 
clearly outlined her expectations of the sUidents. She insisted that during their interviews the 
students write down all of the answers to their questions. 

After the sUidents interviewed one another, Inge asked them to consider what they had 
learned by having done the activit}' and asked them to write answers to the following questions 1 7; 

Are there any new questions you would have liked to have asked [but dichi’t]? Why? 

What W'ould you change if you could do the interview' again? 

What did you learn from doing tliis project? 

The interview questions that the students chose to ask reflect their interest in obtaining 
infonnation of a biograpliical and culUiral naUire. As w ell, Inge’s maik book show-s that she was 
fairly satisfied w ith the sUidents’ w ork in this activiU'. 

Ihe writing tasks in this set may be useful to examine more closely. The initial task of 
brainstomiing or of creating questions that students w ished to ask an immigrant can be considered 
as an example of composed (restricted) writing. The w riting w as of minimal length, but it 
provided sUidents with the chance to pursue their own interests and to consider what they 
understood of the people wdiom they intended to interview' and of their countries of origin. In 
addition, it helped them to realize and to consider w-hat they did not know but about w hich they 
were curious. In that process lay the opporUiniW for the constniction of know ledge, for meaning 
making. Ihat sUidents then shared their questions w ith each other and reexamined their original 
ones took this process a step farther. .Again, there w'ere opporUinities to consider prior know ledge, 
relevancy of that knowledge to the task at hand, and to consider the infonnation that w as missing. 
It is no wonder that sUidents initially w ere interested in this activity. 

As w'ith the ".loumey" poems, all sUidents began tins task from the same stalling point: 
Inge's introduction of the lesson; her outlining of the .steps in the task; and her teacher-led 
discussion of the interview' process. After that, though, sUidents had a great deal of control over 
the creation of their owm questions. 

Perhaps the sUidents’ loss of interest in getting and in recoiding answ'ers to these questions 
should not suiprise us. Although at first glance tliis activity- might appear to be sUident-centied or 
sUident-controlled, on closer examination, one can see that it is considerably more stmcUired or 
teacher-led than it might seem. Inge’s control of the steps witliin and the details of this activity 
results in the writing task having more in common w'ith a fill-in-the-blanks exercise than w-ith a 
report of an interview'. SUidents might vety w ell have been interested in asking these questions, 
but they did not share Inge’s belief that organizing the questions by type and noting the answers 

■17 Observation notes: Nov. 18. 
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were impoitaiit or useful tasks. To them, these steps may have seemed umiecessaiy, and therefore 
might have held no more interest to them than copying mindlessly from a textbook. As a 
consequence, their affective engagement in the activity- may have pluimiieted. This, in tuni, might 
explain how it is that this pai1 of the activity, that of noncomposed w riting, was veiy poorly done. 

Inge was concerned about finding activities that would maintain the students’ motivation. 
She was becoming increasingly fiaistrated, and in addition to her voicing her impatience, there 
were physical signs that she was feeling stressed. She began to suffer froni migraine headaches, 
hack problems, and fatigue. She was desperate to find activities that would engage the students 

and that would result in their submitting their best eff oils. 



1.6 The Major “Native Peoples Project" 

In the social studies project on "Native Peoples,” Inge had provided students with a vaiiety' 
of books, most of which contained a small amount of information on many different native peoples 
throughout Noilh Ameiica. Each group of shidents was assigned a certain indigenous population 
to .sUidy. They were expected to begin the project by reading for specific infomiation, which Inge 
had outlined in note fonn on a handout. From there they were to decide how they wanted to 
proceed, perhaps choosing to compare that group with another or to compare one group’s past and 

present ways of life. Whatever the\- chose to do, Inge told them that they were to consult 
additional sources. 

(-)ne thing that students had to do was to build a three-dimensional object that was related to 
the particulai aspect of the native group they were study-ing. If they were researching a specific 
native shelter, for instance, the .students were expected to build a model of one. She explained, “I 
wanted them to do something in which they really had to think about how it was made, [and what 
signiticance it had foi those people, and so on],’ but the rest of the presentation was up to themes. 

Students seemed very interested in their three-dimensional work in this project. Many' 
began a.sking Inge if they might come into the classroom early in the moniiiiij to continue building 
and painting their models. They seemed eager not only to complete these, but also to do well. 



Because Inge was usually at school veiy early anyway, she encouraged the students to join her 19. 

Inge set the deadline for the completion of these projects as the first Friday in December, 
By the end of the tliird week in November, Inge and 1 agreed that the students' projects seemed “to 



be going well so far," although Inge added, "But who lcnows?”20. Students had been approacliing 
both Inge and me for help in finding appropriate materials and in translating various textbook 
passages into eveiyday language. 

There had been some hying days, however. For example, Inge had given the students a 



18 Planning session: Nov. 8. 

19 Discussion notes; Nov. 4. 

20 Planning session: Nov. 22. 
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penocl in wliich to work on tliese projects, but “they just weren't into it”2i. \ t,ied to analyze the 
problem: 

K: Okay. Why weren’t they into it? 

I: They just.. .they were in a veiy social and talkative mood. It was just one of those days 

where you couldn’t get them to do anything. 

K: Was the period tliat you gave them at the end of tlie day? 

I: Umhm. 

K: (Dh. Okay. Thursday at the end of the day. 

I: Yeah. 

K: That is a factor. 

1. And they like had lots of work, t hey had to. .there were three things they had to do. 

K: Okay. So three things they had to do. 

I: And they just they had that opportunity and two of them took it up and then the rest just 

wasted their time. 

On the day that the work was due to be presented and the project itself submitted, Inge 
discovered that several students had not yet finished and were not ready to present. Inge had been 
absent the da}’ before, but since there had been no social studies scheduled foi that day anyway, it 
is unlikely that the students e.xpected e.xtra class time in wliich to work on their projects. It is 
perhaps more likely that some students had gambled that Inge would be absent for more than one 
day. In any case, Inge took down their names and told these sUidents that the\ would now have to 
bring letters from their parents e.xplaining why their projects were not finished on time. Failing to 
do so would mean that they would lose a grade for each day the work was late and therefore fall 
fiom an A to a B and so on. Inge told students that no projects would be accepted after the 
following Monday. 

Students who were prepared took turns going up to the front of the class. The first student 
to present, a girl whom Inge described as "bright,” made her way to the blackboard, but seemed 
unsure of how to proceed. She asked what she was supposed to do. Inge, from her place at the 
back of the classioom, coached her: lell us the title of your project, what you were focussing in 
on, and explain what you’ve done”22. 

Students in turn showed their posters of information and their tlrree-dimensional objects. 
On their posters many had included maps, definitions, and drawings and some sUidents had 
several pages of hand-W'ritten infomiation in an accompanying folder. 

At the end of the period, Inge asked students to write self- and peer evaluations of the 
presentations. On the boaid Inge wrote six items to which sUidents busily responded23; 

1 . What makes a good presentation? List six things. 

21 Ibid. 

22 Audiotape of presentations: Dec. 6. 

23 Observation notes: Dec. 6 .. ■ .. ‘ ’ 
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2. The best three presentations today were done by... 

3 . The hardest part about presenting is. . . 

4. Si.\ tilings I leamed today are... 

.5. I think 1 deserve this mark [of] because... 

6. If I could do it over again, I would... 



The presentations continued the following day, and those students wdio had not been 
prepared the day before gave presentations fimt. 

.411 students who presented on both days were able to discuss the native group wliich they 
had studied and most were able to answer questions posed by their peers, Inge and me. Because 
seveial common themes such as shelter and food ran through most presentations, the class often 
heard similai- infonnation repeated with only slight viuiations. Students noticed and conunented on 
these common themes. 

In the days and w-eeks following the presentations, a number of students agreed to meet 
with me individually or in pairs over their hmch hours to discuss their project work. All spoke 
enthasiastically, convinced that it had been a worthwhile leaniing experience. 

Several students also told me that they had leamed "new words that [they] wouldn’t have 
been able to use before [they] studied.. .the native peoples”^^. Students cited such words as 
nomadic,’ "wigwam,” "windigo,” and "shaman” as words that they had leamed through doing 
the pioject. Furiheimore, students told of having considered the nuances of meaning of the ‘Tiew’” 
words that they were learning as well as of their more commonly used vocabulaiy25. 

Inge evaluated students’ oral presentations separately from their written project work and 
three-dimensional models. Her grades indicate that she was satisfied with the work. 

I he writing in this major project began with Inge's framew ork of key concepts and topics 
that seived to guide students to the pertinent material. Writing tasks, though, were composed 
(extended) and tliis encouraged students to build their own understandings of the bits and pieces of 
information. .411 students interviewed were keenlv aware of their interest and learning in this 
piojcct, iijicl they often made comineiits that reflected their sustained affective ensa^enient 
throughout tliis activiri'. 

Inge s decision to provide a framework of key concepts and topics, followed by 
independent student reseaich, seems to have been a veiy good one. Students not only foiuid such 
a framework helpful but also appreciated having the combination of assistance in the form of 
teacher guidance and of creative freedom that tliis staicture offered. 

In the next w-riting activity, more opportunity was given to students to consider what 
relevant knowledge they already possessed and what questions they themselves had. Not only 
were students able to articulate more clearly from the begimiing of the waiting activity what they 



24 Interview with T ran and Bill : Dec. 1 0. 

25 Ibid. 
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knew and what they wanted to find out, 
access the missing infonnation. 



but also it is they who suggested an appropriate way to 



1.7 Letters to Schefferville 

.‘\lthough pleased with students projects on native peoples, Inge wanted to do more to help 
her pupils to develop a respect for that culture, to consider points of view within those 
communities, and to empathize with their concerns. She reasoned that in addition to an awareness 
of such issues as the impact of pollution and industrialization on native culture and lifestyle, her 

students might also benefit from the discoveiy that they actually shared some concerns and views 
w ith native peoples. 



I suggested to Inge that one approach to consider was a pen pal system. I proposed that 
her sUidents write to native students in schools in which 1 had worked, and she enthusiastically 
agieed. I offered to contact some teachers whom I knew who were either working on native 
leseives oi who were teacliing in schools in W'liich there were many native students. 1 would ask 
these teachers if they were interested in having their pupils communicate with ours. 

By the beginning of November, Inge had received an over-sized envelope from 
Schefferville, Quebec, filled with letters from a combined Grade 7/8 class. Included in tliis 
package was a covering letter from their teacher, some photocopied photographs, and a locally 

published article that summarized the changes in the Naskapi Cree lifestyle over the last thiit}' 
years. 



Ihe Naskapi Cree students' letters gave the expected autobiographical infonnation and 
descriptions of their school and village on the outskirts of the town. In many ways, these sUidents 
-seemed h pical. I hey were interested in sports, television, music, and other teenagers, "^^diat 
wasn t so typical was that most.of them had never seen a building or structure that w as more tlian a 
couple of stories high. Some claimed to be bored with their lives on the reserve, and most 



confessed to a curiosity about city life and about urban pollution. 

Before telling her .students of the anival of the Naskapi Cree students’ letters, Inge w-anted 
to have an intioductoiy lesson on Schefferville and on the native people who lived in that area. 
Since I often had visited the tow n and the nearby reservation and since I had a collection of slides 



and souvenirs wdiich 1 could show- Inge's sUidents, Inge asked me to design and to teach a lesson 
which w-ould help the students to understand w-hat sort of community Schefferville was. 

I intioduced the lesson by recapiUilating some of the w'ork that they had been doing about 
ancient native peoples. 1 told students that w e w ere going to go on an imaginaiy joumey, much 
like the one that they had taken w hen Inge had described her joumey w hile playing background 
sounds and music. As w'ell, 1 told them that w e would be doing some detective w ork. 

I asked specific sUidents who volunteered to show me Ontario, Toronto, Quebec, and 
Montreal on a large classroom map of Canada. They had no problem finding these. Not 
suiprisingly, no one was able to find Schefferville, so I pointed it out. They all seemed interested. 
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cooperative, and eager to participate. 

r tlien showed tliem a number of slides, some of which had been snapped from the window 
of a small plane, wlrile others had been taken on site. The pictures were of the vegetation, bodies 
of water, and colouring of the noithern landscape: of Schefferville itself; and of the Naskapi Cree 
reservation. As I showed each slide, 1 asked the students to find evidence to piove or disprove the 
e.xistence of nmning water, electricity, and mining, and to make predictions about the native 
population, the lifestyle, the food sources, the degree of pollution, the time of year, and the 
Naskapi Cree and Montagnais Cree religions. 

The students seemed to enjoy tlris '‘game" and many volunteered to point out the fire 
hydrants, the sturdy vehicles, the one- and two-storey buildings, the French signs, and the Quebec 
flag. They proved themselves to be most observant and able to make all sorts of logical 
connections and reasonable piedictions based on what they already knew. 

They remarked on the clean air and clear water, and together we probed the possible 
leasons foi the lack of pollution. We discussed the popular arctic char and caribou which the 
natives fished and hunted as much for winter food as for spoil. Students noticed an aits and crafts 
shop in one of the slides, and I showed them handmade pairs of mitts made from moose, caribou 
and beaver; the decorative purse that, several years after having been made, still smelled of the 
smoke used in the curing process. I showed them the Cree T-shiit from Chibougamou that 
depicted the native children sitting in a tepee. Inge's students wanted to hear all about the nomadic 
st}'le of the winter caribou hunt that usually lasted several weeks. 

We talked about the climate and about how the vegetation w'as linked to v\ eather conditions. 
Students asked numerous questions about native lifestyle and traditions. .At this point in the 
le.sson, unaware of the plans that Inge and I had made, one of them asked if the class could write to 
the students in Schefferville. With that, Inge and I confessed that we had a special package for 
them. 

Wdien told that we had received letters from students in Schefferville, they could barely 
contain their e.^icitement. 1 hey read the letters voraciously and immediately began commenting on 
what they were reading and on the accompanying photos and article. The\ were amazed that, 
unlike themselves, the Naskapi Cree students all had straight dark hair and dark eyes; that theie 
were not more than seventy-two houses, a church, a garage, a store, and a police station on the 
reservation; and that the name of the village was to them an incomprehensible Cree word of some 
fifteen letters in length. .As their observations gave way to comments and questions, Inge and I 
encomaged the students to direct these to the Naskapi Cree students tliemselves. 

The Naskapi Cree teenagers discussed their favourite Montagnais Cree singers, American 
bands, and Canadian sports teams. 1 hey talked of the different northern coastal towns and Arctic 
villages which had been home to their parents or which had been their own birthplaces. They 
described the cold, early winter that had anived and the herd of tluitj' caribou that had recently 
passed by their village. They told of their hunting and fishing trips and of their families. 
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liigt s students, icluctaiit wiitt'rs iiniong them, could not wait to reply to these letters. This 
was the last period of the day and fewer than fifteen minutes remained of it, but the students did 
not care. They wanted to begin drafting their letters to the Naskapi Cree students immediately. 
Inge furnished them with paper and let them start. 

TIei students, too, chose to begin their letters with autobiographical information, 
introducing themselves to these native teenagers whom they would never meet. They told them of 
the slides they had seen and conunented on how- diffeient their city w’as from the native students’ 
village. 'T've seen your town,” w rote one of Inge's students. ’It’s nothins like a cih'”26 

Inge told her students that the native students might be rather shy and advised her class to 
ask specific questions and to give lots of details about their ow n lives. They told the native 
students of the urban air pollution and about the population of their school, fhey asked for more 
descriptive details of their new pen pals and requested more photographs. 

Inunediately, Inge’s class seemed to understand that they were both similar to and different 
from the Naskapi Cree. They had similar interests in sports and family, for e.xample, but more 
importantly, Inge’s shidents now were aware of how' much more they did not know- about the 
native peoples. Their rough drafts include a number of questions that begged detailed infonnation 
w-hile revealing the beginnings of a respect foi- the Na.skapi Ci ee culture. 

I’erhaps the most suiprising outcome of this activiu w as the length of the letters that Inge’s 
students w iote. Most quickly and easily filled a page, a rai-e occuiTeiice for this group. 

Students finished rough drafts of their letters in the ne.xt class or at home and then began 
their second drafts. Not only did some of Inge's students w rite final copies neatly and carefully, 
but some even chose to type them. In short order, the letters were then packaged and sent to 
Schefferville. 

This letter waiting activity' was quite encoutaging; perhaps Inge and I had succeeded in 
getting the students tmly involved in this topic. They were e.^cited about writing to and getting to 
know the native students. This in turn, Inge believed, translated itself into a motivation to do well. 
"They think Igetting to know' the native students] is neat,” she grinned. 

In this composed (e.’itended) activity', neither Inge nor I provided any framework or 
instiaictions for these letters, but rather w e supported the students by helping them to do w-hat they 
were tiying to do. In a Vygotskian "enabling other ” manner, we made suggestions, proofread 
drafts, and organized the mailing of tliese letters to Schefferville. 

.Although W'-e had worked behind the scenes to have the students in Scheffeiville send 
letters to Inge’s class and had plamied a lesson that would pique their curiosity about the native 
students there, the decision to w rite letters in response was not ours but theirs. That is what w-e 
hoped W'-ould happen, of course, but the distinction draw n here is impoilant. As a result of this 
affective engagement, they wrote much lengthier pieces than they usually were seen to do, and 
cared about how their letters sounded and looked as w-ell as w-hether the mechanics vvere coixect. 
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Discussion 

As stated at the beginning of this paper, responsive choreograpliy is an attempt to describe 
the complexities and the luiaiices of the interaction between teachers and students. Particularly, it 
is an attempt to encapsulate how effective teachei-s sequence and assess student work and how they 

incoiporate new knowledge about student understanding into subsequent lesson structvues and 
strategies. 



In this case, did Inge ever fall within the parameters of the concept? The short answer; 
seldom. In those instances when she did, she was suiprised by the outcome as evidenced in the 
last activity described above. At these times, she shifted her focus from the cumculum to be taught 
to how students assimilated the material, which w as different from her normal teaching practice.^ 
Inge's style, philosophy, and assumptions about what ought to be taught had a poweiful impact on 
the planning of lessons in this imit and overshadowed her responsiveness to the clues and cues of 
student leanring. Although we met weekly and discussed students’ work and the success of the 
lessons, she used these sessions as opportunities to vent her fnistration with the quality of student 
work, with the curriculum deadlines under which she was working, and with the inteipei-sonal 
relationships and lules within her .school. Not until the ’‘Interviewing Immigrants” activity did she 
begin to consider some of the possibilities for writing and some of the lesson ideas I had 
piesented. Until that activity, she had planned her lessons as though we had never talked; she 
knew what she wiuited the students to do, and she had her own reasons for wanting to assign 
specific tasks. Even though I had been making suggestions, raising issues, and passing on 
lelerant lesearch in articles and chapteis about the use of writing in learning, 1 did not feel that any 
of this was having much impact. 



Inge was veiy oiganized and systematic. How'ever, instead of responding to students’ 
cues about their learning as evidenced in their w ork, she carefully stinchired information wdiich she 
believed was important for the shidents to learn and sequenced the activities in a neat and linear 
fashion, 1 hose lessons w hich built on a foundation of previous learning w ere often successful, 
unless hei focus on detail or structure resulted in lessons in which the multiple steps and drafts 
reduced or eliminated students' affective involvement, 

Bv Conti ast, the lattei part of the unit Inge organized veiy differentiv from the W'av in w'hich 
she had structured the earlier lessons and activities; she focussed on our assessment of student 
work and interest. In the ’"Native Peoples Project,” students w ere to do the work largely in their 
ow-n tune. That this project follow-ed a series of discussions which Inge and I had about recent 
research on w'liting and assessment suggests that those sessions may have influenced her lesson 
plans. Neither of us had been sure that any of what w'e had read and discussed would yield 
positive lesults with these particular students, but both of us believed that the students could be 
more successful than they had been. We agreed that a new approach w as needed. In this W'ork, 
students follow'ed their own interests and questions, produced a sununaiy of w hat they had learned 
and shared this sumniaiy w ith their peers. 
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Inge s style and pliilosopliy influenced the use of writing in activities in this unit from the 
vety first lesson. She wanted her students to achieve, established clear criteria and stated that she 
U'ould not accept less than their best efforts. Students were told that work not meeting her 
standaid w ould be retxinied to them to be redone until it was judged as adequate. By setting liigh 
expectations and by insisting that students meet them, Inge believed that she could help all 
students to do well. She told them that she believed they could all earn As in the course if they 
"met the criteria," and this they could do if they tried hard enough. While these comments did not 
seem to have any effect on the woik habits or effort of some sUidents, others took the cue from her 
and seemed encouraged and even energized by Inge’s conunents, but their resolutions to work 
harder were short-lived. 

Although the students did have the opportunity to revise and resubmit their w’ork for 
evaluation, some of the students lacked the prior knowledge or the skills wliich they needed to do 
the assignments. It is more likely that with effort, guidance, practice, and feedback, the less 
successful students could pass the course than receive top grades, while the more successful ones 
could strive for As. In any case, Inge had faith that detailed, structured assignments w’ould 
eventxiall)' help all students to become self-disciplined and to produce work w hich w'as carefully 
done. 

The "Native Peoples Project" was the first activity in which Inge did not control the 
students through a detailed list of instructions or through a .series of que.stions; her presentation 
was brief and her instnictions few-. Instead, she responded to how- sUidents learned and supported 
that learning: she showed related films; she arranged time for them to work in the libraiy; she 
allow-ed them to use the classroom before school and at lunch hours in order to w-ork on their 
projects; and she offered them books and other materials. 

In the Letteis to Scheffen ille activity, Inge inay have been tiying to get me to understand 
how^ difficult teaching these students was, since by this time she was quite fmstrated by their 
incomplete w ork and pooi- test results. Her asking me to gi\ e the introductoiy lesson may have 
been, in part, a result of my having offered to her a number of artifacts from my visits to northern 
conununities, but it may also have been a challenge, too. It may be that I w as meant to leain that 
these sUidents would not listen and w ould not do the w ork that w as assigned, Wdiat w-e both 
learned, how-ever, was something more important. These sUidents responded wa-ll to activities 
w hich were responsive to their iiiterests and in which they could ask and answ er their questions 
rather than the teacher’s or the text’s. 

In both the "Native Peoples Project" and the "Letters to Schefferville,” we learned that the 
SUidents’ affective engagement w'as a necessaiy condition for success. When affectively involved, 

they put forth a good effort; they cared about the product; and thev demonstrated their ability' to 
leant. 

How'ever, assessment of sUidents' w'ork w-as not sufficient to provide the cues necessaiy to 
develop a responsive lesson. In several cases the use of teclmical language in w'litten products did 
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not necessarily indicate the level of a student s understanding but merely a student’s effort to 
achieve to Inge’s standards. For example, a student might copy verbatim w ords or phrases from 
the textbook that seemed appropriate given the assignment. If combined writh other fonns of 
assessment such as observation, oral presentations and analy.sis of students’ questions, the use of 
w-ritten w-ork to evaluate learning w as clarified or w eaknesses identified. Most critically, however, 
wdieri students w-ere given an opporUniity to manipulate and to become involved affectively in 
creatively presenting what they had learned, written evidence of their having assimilated the 
material increased. 

While some activities w'ere more re.sponsive to student learning, Inge stated that she chose 
both few-er activities overall and fewer student-directed activities in particular than she might have 
gi\en the time constraints imposed by the administration. In the interests of "getting through the 
material,” she chose more teacher-directed and tightly stmctured activities which she felt ensured 
that the smdents would learn the textbook iiifonuation. 

Conclusions 

Responsive choreography suggests a reorientation by teachers to consider students and 
their leanving first, and the curriculum .second. By developing understanding through a constant 
c\ cle of asses.sment of the cues .students pi esent through their w’ork, teachers can design lessons 
that meet the peculiarities of their classes. When the teacher’s concentration is not on students but 
on other factors such as ajiificial, externally derived standards and time frames, teachers may 
become fiustiated w ith the lack of student progress given peiceived student abilitx', as happened in 
Inge's ca.se. 

In this study .students provided Inge with sufficient cues and clues about their learning and 
their engagement in it tiu ough various means, I'he students here responded to tasks of interest 
w ith focussed attention and effort, writh w'ork that W'as better than anticipated, and writh discussions 
that demonstrated the connections being made. When W'Ork wus beyond them or of little interest, 
the\' leduced effort, engaged in off-task behaviour, and had little interest in their w'ritten W'ork 
either in its completion or in the finished product. Uiifoitunately, Inge’s focus w'as jiot primajily 
on .sUident learning and on the messages students sent her, but on liei' ow n ideas of what thev 
ought to know-. 

^ c orked to^cthei , In^c eventually saw the value of being responsive 

in her instmctional choreography, but to sustain this approach w-ould require the difficult task of 
reexamining her practice. Tliis suggests that the reorientation and use of responsive choreography 
may not be as easy as it seems. Subtle verbal and nonverbal cues, the nuances of responses to 
questions, and the assessment of work may require a degree of perceptiveness that takes time and 
practice for teachers to foster. How-ever, given the potential success of lessons in promoting 
student leaniing as in the case of the "Schefferville letters,” the effort seems to be ven-’ worthwdiile. 
f he use of the concept "responsive choreography" as a framew'ork for the improvement of 
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instnictional practice for experienced teachers and in the preparation of new teachers requires an 
examination of several of its aspects. 

Factors impacting on a responsive choreography 

a) Teachei 's knovvleclge of self 

Teachers need to l eflect upon and to analyze their own behaviour and patterns of responses 
to sUidents' attempts to leani. This ought to include assessments not only of their actions, but also 
of their affective responses to positive stndent actions to instniction and to students’ faistration 
when comprehension of the mateiial is not immediate. By surfacing their own patterns of beliefs 
and assumptions about students and how they learn, teachers may be consciously able to modify 
their own responses and behaviouis, and given tliis awareness, to learn new practices or to adapt 
pie\ iously successful instnictional strategies. In this conte.xt, mei'e I'eflection is insufficient as a 
lesponse to action, teacheis must consciously work to translate reflection into action, and where 
necesSiiiy’, to incoipoi'ate new understanding or to modify what they know about instiaiction and 
their practice of it. 

b) Knowledge and use of instructional practice 

.A teacher’s ability to employ effective responsive choreography appears to develop over 
time as long as it is suppoited by some aspect of on-going professional development, such as 
support for reflection-on-action (Little, 1982; Stoll, 1992). In this way, they may begin to 
understand how students respond to paiticulai' strategies as well as which strategies to use, and 
how to use them, with particular students. This suggests that developing effective responsive 
choreography, the ability to integrate analysis of student need with action, may be one of the skills 
that sets effective teachers apart from their less effective peers. 



c) Knowledge of students 

Being able to analyze student need is not sufficient. Responsive choreography also 
lequiies a Icnowledge of a number of factors simultaneously. Among these are an understanding 
of students feelings, the dynamics of student interactions, and an awareness of classroom feeling 
tone 01 atmospheie. Wliile ovei't actions and statements of students ai'e readily identified and quite 
easih' considered when planning for instruction, more subtle nuances of student I'esponses or 
changes to theij- behaviour must also be taken into consideration. These nuances are more likely to 
be missed unless teachers have a sound understanding of students’ patterns of learning. 

d) Knowledge of the cuiTiculum and subject area 

In addition to these key components, a teacher also needs to have a sound grasp of the topic 
under study, for without such knowledge, it is unlikely that students’ errors will be anticipated or 
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even noticed. If teachers know the facts, concepts and skills within a subject area, students' 
confusion, misunderstanding, enoneous assumptions, or gaps in knowledge can be readily seen. 

If unfajuiliar with the material, teacheis' focus may be on the mechanism of content deliveiy rather 
than on the analysis of student learning. When teacheis know the material, they recognize patterns 
of conunon enors or difficulties wliich previous classes have made, and aje alei1 for, and hence ai e 
quickly responsive to, similar problems. 

Limitations Placed on Teachers' Use of Responsix'e Ohoreography 

file notion lesponsive coupled with "choreography" attempts to poitray accurately how 
teacheis subtly use their knowledge and sicills to create a powerful dajice of learning for the 
individual within a paiticulai' conte.Kt of an extended learning oj^poitunit)', while encompassing and 
responding to the needs of several actors. 

'leachers may wish to be responsive to students, but external and personal factors may 
influence the degree to which they can be responsive. One often cited external factoi' w'as the 
mandated "cov ering" of the curriculum within specified time limits, limits placed on teachers by 
administration or by the need to share scarce resources such as textbooks. In Inge's case, tliis 
factoi was compounded by concerns foi’ hei’ health, by feelings of being overwhelmed bv the 

complexity of her classroom, and by her belief that she did not have administrative support for her 
teaching. 

a) Implications for experienced teachers 

Professional development needs to be redesigned to be an integral part of school life 
(Hargieaves & f ullan, 1998) in order to encourage teachers to build responsiveness into their 
planning and to help them to increase proficiency in this area. As Little (1982) suggested, one 
means is to provide opportunities for teachers to view each other through collaborative efforts to 
impiovc piactice. 1 he conte.xt for such an initiative may be in the der elopment ol action research 
programs. 

b) Implications for prc-sciwicc teachers 

If we hope to undei stand how' to improve instinction, we need to develop in pre-sen’ice 
teacheis the sense of importance of attending to a myriad of different classroom cues including the 
sUidents' affective responses and the subtleties of their responses to our teaching. By increasing 
our sensitivity and focus, we may be better able to adapt instmetion. This does not mean placing 
all lesponses on an even level of importiuice; some responses are not the reaction to learning, but 
may leflect such aspects as external influences or factors beyond our control. While these need to 
be acknowledged, they may not assume the key role played by specific student reactions to oiu’ 
teaching. 

While reflection-in- action and reflection-on-action (Schon, 1983) are important tools in 
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analysing instmction and student learning, they represent only one part of what teachers need to 
consider. In preparing teachers, we need to have them understand that strategies are not fixed, that 
they must be adapted when and where necessaiy in response to students' reactions to our teacliing. 

1 o be able to teach well, pre-service teachers must understand the fundamentals of learning 
in order to be able to analyse student responses to their instmction. They must also demonstrate aTi 
understanding of the foundation upon which each strategy is based so that they can manipulate 
each strategy to meet the needs of the students in their classrooms. To impose a strategy witliout 
careful consideration of the learner ma)’ be as j airing to students as a misplaced dance step is to a 
dance partner. 
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